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not be very distant from the dwelling of the defunct person. The same remark will apply to the 
implements of stone which are discovered here and there in the interior of the country. 

These general observations may be sufB.cient to show that a history might be almost recon- 
structed from these dihris — the authentic documents of a period the remembrance of which has 
been lost by written tradition. An attentive study of the antiquities anterior to our historic era 
shows, besides, that the population of the " stone period " preceded the invasion of the Celts, who 
have hitherto been regarded as the first inhabitants of Europe. 

rKEDKEIO TsOTOir. 



THE EUINS OF BUJf-NA-MAIEGE (IN THE 
COUNTY OF ANTEIM):-GLEANINGS OF THEIE HISTORY. 



To see Bun-na-Mairge aright, it is not necessary to visit the venerable ruius by the light of the 
moon, as in the case of the far-famed Melrose A^bey, and, no doubt, many another structure 
similarly circumstanced. On the contrary, the pilgrim should approach this decayed shrine under 
the broad sunlight, and, if possible, during the afternoon of a calm, clear, autumnal day. There 
is nothing particularly attractive in the old monastic pile itself, if we except, perhaps, its appear- 
ance of crumbling helplessness, and its position amidst the graves of many a past generation. As 
the gate of the burying-ground closes after the visitor with a discordant creak, his eye rests on a 
grey, time-worn tablet in the eastern gable, and he presses forward to read the foUowing inscrip- 
tion, now nearly illegible : — 

"In Bei deiparaeque virginu Imiorem, ilhestrisaimm ae noiilissimus dominus Randulphm Mac 
Dmnell, comes de Antrim, hoc Saeelhtm fieri cwavit. — an. Bom., 1621." 

There is no evidence that the Mac Donnells did anything for Bun-na-Maii^e, further than 
to adopt it as a family burying-place, and build that small portion of it specified in the above 
inscription. Certain archseological writers, as Harris, AUemand, and De Burgh, erroneously state 
that the monastery was originally bmlt by Somhairh Buidhe (Sorley Boy) Mac Donnell, in the year 
1512. But that stout warrior was not bom until some years later, and during Ms very stormy career 
he seems to have had neither time nor inclination for church building. Other authorities ascribe 
its erection to a chieftain of the Mac QuilKns, at a somewhat earlier date, an opinion that is at least 
countenanced by the existence of a manuscript list of Irish Franciscan abbeys, in the British Museum, 
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which represents EoryMao Quillin as the founder of Bun-na-Mairge, in the year 1500. It is more 
than probable, however, that the foundation existed even prior to the coming of the Mac QuiUins 
into the Route, and that the chiefs of that sept took it under their protection, as the Mac Doanells 
afterwards did. The ruins clearly show that the building was not all originally erected at the same 
date ; besides, it was quite common to ascribe the merit of originally erecting such structures to 
chieftains who only had the honour of repairing them, or of adding, perhaps, in some respects, to the 
dignity and comfort of their occupants. The inscription above quoted refers only to the erection of 
the vault and a room above it, intended to be used as a chapel on occasions when members of the Mac 
Donnell family were being interred ; but it puts forward no claim on the part of the first Earl of 
Antrim, or any of his predecessors, to the honour of the original foundation. It is curious, however, 
as preserving the original form of dedication — "In del deiparaeque virginis honorem," — and more 
especially so, as all writers on Irish monastic affairs are agreed that, in the year 1202, a priory was 
founded by William De Burgh, to the Sonour of God and the Virgin, at some point in this immediate 
district. In the Monastic on Sibernicum, page 1 1, ArohdaU has the following reference to this mat- 
ter : — " About the year 1202, William De Burgh granted the village oi Ardimur, with the church and 
all its appurtenances, to Eichard, one of the monks of Glastonbury, to found a priory to the honour 
of Ood and the Virgin Mary, which being done, the place was called Ocymild, and llichard was 
appointed the first prior. It is thus mentioned in the Monasticon Anglicanum (V. 2., page 1025) ; 
but M. Allemand changes the name to Drymild, and conjectures that it is in this county (Antrim) ; 
if Drymild be the true reading, we may, with some probability, suppose it to be DrumwiUen, near 
BaUycastie." In the magnificent copy of Dngdale's Monasticon, published in 1846, and reprinted 
from the edition of 1817, we have a copy of the original grant above specified; but the editors 
merely quote in connexion with it the extract from Archdall now given. It may be mentioned that, 
in lists of Irish priories, the name of this Ocymild or Drymild immediately precedes that of Rathlin, 
a circumstance that would indicate its position as at some point on the adjoining coast. It was 
dedicated to God and the Virgin, and may have actually constituted the foundation afterwards known 
as Bun-na-Mairge. The conjecture ^a.t ii yras, Brumawillen cannot be encouraged, as that was only 
another name for the old church of Kamoan, founded by St, Patrick, about the year 450. 
Bun-na-Mairge, " the foot of the river Mairge," was evidently a local name, but it is not 
likely that it was used as the original designation of this monastic establishment. Bonamargey, 
was the name of a little town at the mouth of the Mairge,* which formerly entered the sea 
at a point considerably farther west. The channel or bed of the stream was changed in 1738, 

* On the 17tli of March, 1601, one Donglas, a spy of the There was a small force stationed in the town. See an 

English Government, landed here, on his way to Dunluee interesting article in vol. v. of this Journal, entitled, the 

Castle, for the purpose, it is alleged, of poisoning Sir " Overthrow of Six John Chichester, 1597." 
James Macdonnell. Douglas calls the place Boneargy. 
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when Hugh Boyd oommenoed to construct the harbour at Ballyoastle, and its waters, instead of 
entering through the present mouth, had a more circuitous course, and fell into the bay, at the head 
of what is now known as the Outer Dock, The Bay of Ballyoastle was formerly knowm as Marhehn 
Bay, which was evidently the English form of Mairge-town. The old town has long since 
disappeared, and its name at present only exists in connexion with the ruins of the monas- 
tery. These remarks are intended only as suggestive, and have been offered simply with the 
view of directing the attention of some Ulster archseologist to the question. As it is, we know 
almost nothing of this interesting relic of other days, neither its original name, nor the date of its 
foundation, nor even a few facts connected with its history. 

On looking into the dungeon-like apartment here known as the Antrim Vault, one is startled 
when told that it contains the veritable remains of men who had been great in their generations, 
at least as territorial lords, and whose names are becoming every year more familiar to us, as the 
history of Ulster is better understood. It is true enough, no doubt, that the most secluded or 
neglected burial-places may contain the ashes of persons who could have swayed the rod of Empire, 
had they been destined to such unenviable distinction. Nevertheless, it requires some little time 
and thought to reconcile tis to the belief that these poor crumbling bones once bore themselves 
gracefully in kingly courts, or gallantly on tented fields — that this handful of dust is all that 
remains of that Sorley Boy who successfully asserted the old family claim of the Mac Donnells to 
the Glynns of Antrim, and afterwards annexed the fertile lands of the Koute — or that, in this 
shrivelled coffin is pent up his grandson, Randall, who was permitted to die peaceably in his own 
house of BaUymagarry, nearly half a century after his three friends and associates, Charles the 
Eirst, Archbishop Laud, and Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, had perished on the scaffold. 
Indeed, half-an-hour, or less, in this dismal vault ought to be quite sufficient to convince any 
thinking man of the vanity of earthly grandeur : and, as for ourselves, we have already become 
impatient to return into the sunshine of the open cemetery, where " the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep." 

" Shall we build to Ambition ? Ah no ! 

Affrighted he shrinketh away, 
Eor see they would pin him below 

In a small narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay. 

To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey !" 

In the year 1820 or 1821, whilst certain repairs were being made in the apartment above the 
Antrim Vault, an oaken chest was discovered, containing four Matvmeripts in a state of good 
preservation. A very interesting account of one of these manuscripts, from the pen of the late 
Dr. Stuart, appeared in the columns of the Belfast News-Letter soon after the discovery. We 
cannot specify the precise date of the paper containing Dr. Stuart's statements, but they may be 
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found quoted in the Gentleman's Magazine for Augast, 1822. The folio-wing are the opening 
and concluding sentences of his notice : — 

"Some time ago, four Manuscripts were found in an old oaken chest in the ruins of the 
Ahbey of Bunamargey, near Ballyoastle. One of these is now in the hands of the editor of this 
paper, who will, with pleasure, submit it to the inspection of any person who wishes to examine 
antique manuscripts. . . . "We know not where the other three MSS., found at Bunamargey, 
are at present. The one in question was presented by Mrs. Huggins to T. MiUar, Esq., Port- 
Surreyor of Carrickfergus, who has kindly favoured us with a perusal of the work. It is, cer- 
tainly, the finest specimen of penmanship we have ever seen, and the ink is superior in brilliancy 
and intenseness of colour to any at present manufactured in Europe." 

The Mrs. Huggins mentioned in this extract was, previously to her marriage, a Miss 
Mac Murdo, a Scotch lady. She emigrated with her husband to America, and both are long 
since dead. Mr. MUlar married Miss Dalway, who survived him, and afterwards became the wife 
of the late Captain Hetcher, of Belmont, near Carrickfergus. This lady has carefully preserved 
the beautiful manuscript, and at various times has obligingly permitted it to be examined. It con- 
tains a large portion of one of the principal theological works of Saint Thomas Aquinas, written 
on vellum, in very contracted Latin, and extending to about 600 quarto pages. The earliest date 
appearing on it is 1338, and the latest 1380. In the interval between the years thus specified, it 
it was probably written by two or three copyists. It originally belonged to the monastery of St. 
Anthony, of Amiens, in France, but when or how it came into the possession of the friars of 
Bun-na-Mairge, are secrets never likely to be explained. 

This manuscript was exhibited before the Naitteal Histoet and Philosophical Socieit of 
Belfast, in 1852, but the facts above-mentioned connected with its discovery seem to have been 
overlooked, or, perhaps, were unknown to the members of that learned body. One gentleman 
stated that he had heard it was found in the ruins of Bonamargey ; another, that he understood 
the discovery was made in the ruins of Woodbum Abbey; but the general opinion of the meeting 
seems to have been that the manuscripts could not have remained amid any ruins for so long a 
period in such excellent preservation. One or two circumstances may be mentioned, however, 
which tend very directly to set aside this hasty conclusion. In the first place, the fact of the 
discovery is perfectly well remembered in the family of the late Ezekiel Davis Boyd, Esq., of Bally- 
castle, who obtained another of the four manuscripts, which is stiU in the possession of his daughter. 
Miss Boyd. It must also be recollected that these documents had been placed carefully in an 
oaken chest or box, which, in its turn, was left in a dry room, enclosed all around with thick 
waUs, in which there was not even a small window. The roof of this room was always kept in a 
state of good preservation. Besides, it is not likely that a period of more than ninety, or perhaps 
a hundred years, had elapsed, from the time these manuscripts were left in Bun-na-Mairg$, until 

c 
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the date of their discovery in 1821. "We mnst not suppose that the monasteries and other 
religious houses in Ireland were all deserted by their inmates at the time of the great suppression. 
On the contrary, the desertion was only partial at first, whilst many of the smaller and more 
remote establishments continued to shelter their little communities of monks or nuns until a com- 
paratively recent period. As a general rule, wherever the landowners continued to adhere to the 
old faith, the monks and nuns were permitted to cling to their decaying establishments until they 
grew wearied, and went away of themselves. But when the landlords hecame Protestants, this 
change was generally, if not always, a signal for the monastic population to move off. Although 
we have no positive evidence that such was the case at Sun-na,Mairge, there are circumstances 
which lead to this conclusion. The tradition is, that the friars left the monastery early in the 
last century, and retired to a place called Ardagh, on the adjoining slope of KnocHade, in the 
parish of Bamoan.* This move was significant when taken in connexion with the fact that 
the first Protestant Earl of Antrim then held the estates, and came of age in the year 1734. 
Thus, the old manuscripts had not been left so long in Bun-na-Mairge as might be supposed, 
neither had they been carelessly abandoned to damp and destruction. 

The manuscript in Miss Boyd's possession, although not so large or so beautifiilly written as 
the one already referred to, is perhaps more interesting in other respects. It consists of an 
English translation of portions of Saint Bonaventwa's Life of Christ, made not later than the 
fourteenth century. The translation is written on veUum, in a tree, fine hand, and covers thirty- 
five quarto pages, in double columns. Perhaps the translator's name was George Theaker, as, at 
the end, there is a note bearing this signature, although in a different hand from the translation. 
It is highly probable that this tract was one of a series designed to embody and Ulustrate the 
events of the New Testament. Theaker's note representa it as " a History of the Blessed Scrip- 
tures," but he may, as editor or translator, have desired to exhibit on each part the general title of 
the whole work. 

Throughout the tract, Bonaoeniura makes certain appropriate quotations ftom the writings 
of Saints Augustine and Gregory. Thus, at page 4, we have the following, from a commentary 
by the former, on a portion of the Gospel narrative : — " Our Lord wolde not telle ho that shuldo 
betray hym, for, as Seynt Augustyn saith, gif Peter hadde guyst whiche he hadde ybeen, he 
■wolde have dasshid hym yn the teeth." At page 28, the author quotes from the same father, 
thus : — " A great and a hig solemnfou feeste ys the resurreccion of our Lorde Jesus, as wol for 
bymsylf as for us, for he, as a glouriss conqueror, apperede thanne, and we thereby juistifyed and 
made ryghtful. And this is a wel worshipful day whiche oure Lord made ; for after Seynt Austin, 

* May not Ardagh have been the original ArdimvT of Btm-na-Mairgc. Ibeir place of residence in Ardagh is 
the grant ? If so, this would account for its selection by still known as the Fnary^ 
the friars when circnmatances compelled them to leave 
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in a- sermone that te made — This day is holyere thanne alio the others." In the same page, St. 
Gregory is quoted as follows: — "What profit, as Seynt Gregorye saith, shulde it haue be to be 
borne, but gyf oure redempcion ne hadde ybe." There are certain curious references to the 
several appearances of our Lord after he had arisen from the dead. According to legendary 
authority, he appeared /o«r<««» Jimes. But whilst Bonmmtura embodies thia legend in his tract, 
and evidently believes in its truth, he is careful to guard his readers against the conclusion that 
all these appearances are recorded in the Ifew Testament. On the twenty-sixth page he states 
the authorities on which the belief of the early Church rested in reference to this most interesting 
point: — " Neverthelates ye shull understonde that in the Gospel beeth but X apperynges. For 
that he apperede to his moder ys not yn the Gospel, neverthelates yn the legende it is y sey of the 
resurrecoionn yn divers places. And that he apperede to Joseph, of Arimathie, it is y radde yn 
the Passion of Nichodemus. And that he apperede to James, the same apostle hymsUf dyde write 
to the Corynthyos, and Jerom tellith it also." From the above, it is evident that tradition had 
ascribed to James certain writings addressed to the Church at Corinth, and had preserved also tJie 
fact that some fragment was, at one time, in existence, entitled, The Passion of Nhhodemut. 
But whilst Bonaveniura admits that three of the fourteen appearances he mentions are legendary, 
he believes in them simply because our very nature proclaims their truth, or, at least, pleads with 
us for their reception as true : — " And, furthermore, thou mast well bethynke, and sooth it is 
that our blyssid Lord oftetyme visited his moder, and hys disciples, and Mawdeleyne, comfortynge 
hem, which were feruentliche sory for his passioun." 

The language of this translation, generally, is not later than the fourteenth century, and if 
the manuscript originally belonged to Btm-na-Mairge, we have thus a proof that the monastery 
must have had an earlier foundation than the beginning of the sixteenth century. Mr. J. Huband 
Smith exhibited this document to a meeting of the Rotai. Ieish Academt, and submitted, at the 
same time, an interesting account of it, which may be found in the proceedings of that learned 
body, for April, 1850, vol. iv., page 499. In one instance, Mr. Smith has erred slightly in con- 
founding the Mairge with the Carey river. The Carey river and the Shesk unite at Drumaham- 
mond bridge, and from that point their blended waters constitute the Mairge. This word origi- 
nally means "the moaning," and probably had reference to some peculiarity of sound emitted by 
its waters at their former entrance to the sea. 

It may be mentioned, that a translation of St. Bonaventura's Life of Christ was published in 
1774, by the Rev. Edward lates. 

Of the two remaining manuscripts found in the oaken chest at Bun-na-Mairge, v^e cannot 
speak, as we have never been able to discover how or where they were disposed bf. A curious 
discovery was made last winter in a sand heap immediately adjoining"~~t3ierriiins. Heavy rains 
washed the sands &om the side of this heap, and laid bare a leliquaiy, or small silver box, 
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the remains of old look covers, and fragments of small crosses. Here had evidently been another 
deposit of manuscripts. At the same point, in 1851, a key was found, of beautiful workman- 
ship, and bearing traces of having been overlaid with gold. This article has found its way 
into the Museum of the Eotax Imsh AcADEirr having been presented by Caleb Powell, Esq., 
of Clonshaboy, County Limerick. 

But the principal treasure-chest of the monastery is yet to be discovered. Local tradition 
speaks unequivocally of a large coUeotion of precious articles belonging to Bun-na-Mairge, which 
was hastily hidden near flie rains, on some pressing emergency, the precise nature of which is not 
known. So implicitly was this tradition received that searches have been actually made from 
time to time, for the recovery of the treasures which the monks are alleged to have buried in the 
sands. Tradition also has supplied a sort of elne for the discovery, which some have attempted 
to make available, but in vain. It is told that a light was placed in the highest (eastern) window 
of the monastery on the night of the concealment, and that the precious chest was put down 
exactly at the farthest limit to which the rays of this light reached. There is a solitary rock, or 
large stone, imbedded in the strand, a Kttle distance above the sea-mark, at or near which the 
treasure was supposed to lie. The tradition, however, is becoming fainter in every succeeding 
generation, and it will probably soon die out altogether. The hidden articles may be revealed in 
some future age, long after the memory of them has perished from the district. 

At the entrance to what had been the grand chapel of the monastery, there is a curious monu- 
mental stone, which tradition affirms was originally placed there to mark the grave of the £la<!i Nun 
of Bwn-na-Mmrffe. It would appear that this remarkable woman left strict injunctions with the 
fdthM to have her buried exactly at the threshold of the entrance to the chapel, that the 
worshippers passing in and out might tread upon her grave — an injunction which was strictly 
obeyed, and which has ever since been interpreted as expressive of her entire humility of mind. 
The headstone is a rudely manufactured monument, having a round hole exactly in the centre, near 
the top, to indicate, it is said, that " the poor inhabitant below," had died intensely penitent. 
Tha-e is no written account of this lady, at least so far as we have been able to discover ; but, if 
all her prophecies, austerities, and eccentricities were recorded, they would fiimish materials for a 
small volume. It is generally believed that her name was Julia Mao Quillin — dark Julia — and 
that she was a member of the family that had reigned supreme in the Koute for upwards of three 
htmdred years previously to the advent of the Mac Donnells. Julia is reported to have inherited 
the personal lineaments, as weU as the reckless pride and extravagance, of her race, and that, in 
her declining years, she sought peace of mind and protection amidst civil feuds in the calm 
security of the cloister. The peasantry, who speak of her almost as vividly as of an acquaintance 
who had died last year, do not seem to have ever puzzled themselves about the time when she 
jived. Dates with them are matters of no importance. "What is past is past, but how long, they 
do not care to inquire. 
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Any refearenoes to the Nun which we have met in print would imply that she continued to 
haunt the ruins of Bun-na-Mairge, after the fashion of an owl or a bat, when her fellow-worshippers 
had died or deserted that shrine for other more modern temples. The local tradition, however, 
already mentioned, which preserves the substance of her dying injunction, is a proof that Julia 
lived during the period in which this house was used as a place of worship, and not subsequently 
to its desertion. Another, and perhaps a still more specific tradition, to the same effect, still exists 
among the members of at least one respectable Boman Catholio family in the district. The story has 
come down from sire to son in this family, that, when the Mac DonneUs resided at Ballycastle, the 
Black Nun occasionally condescended to leave her ceU and pay them a short visit. The time to which 
this tradition refers must have been between the years 1630 and 1642. Randall Mae DonneU, the 
first Earl of Antrim, built the family residence at Ballycastle, in 1630, and occupied it, at least 
occasionally, until the time of his death, which happened in 1636. His countess and her two 
daughters continued to reside there until a short time subsequently to the massacre of 1641, when 
they left Ballycastle, nevei to return. Thus, Julia Mac Ciuillin lived in stormy times — times of 
civil feud and religious rancour, and some of her prophecies partook pretty largely of the spirit 
which actuated her party. She may have been in the castle during the fatal day and night of the 
massacre, whUe the hapless women ot the village crowded rovind the Countess, and vainly implored 
the protection which her ladyship either could not or would not afford. The Nun must have looked 
upon the Mac Donnells as usurpers of the inheritance which belonged to her own race and name. 
But they seem to have treated her with consideration, perhaps, with personal kindness ; and, 
besides, at that period the bond of a common faith was strong enough to hold together those who 
might be opposed on other groiinds. 

On the supposition that Julia Mac Quillin survived the scenes of 1641, it may be inferred that 
her seclusion would become more and more severe after the dispersion of her friends, and the utter 
disappointment of her hopes, as a zealous partizan of the old faith. Before her death, the lonely 
creature's austerities had rendered her an object not so much of veneration, as of fear, to the rural 
population of the district. Many of her prophesies still float about the hiU-sides and in the glens. 
Among other alarming predictions, she foretold the bursting of Enocklayde, and the consequent 
inundation of the surrounding country to the extent of seven miles. Another prophecy is, 
that immediately previous to that awM and extraordinary cri bb which will consign Ireland 
exclusively, and for ever, to the Irish, a ship will enter the Bay of Ballycastle, with her 
gaik on fire! Indeed, all her predictions, with only one or two exceptions, announce the coming 
of very startling events. The only one, perhaps, on the list which may be described as peaceful has 
long since been accomplished. She proclaimed that a marriage woxild take place between two 
immense blocks of granite, which during her life time lay far apart from each other, but which 
were afterwards actually placed side by side, and fastened together by means of iron bolts, when, 
the Ballycastle harbour was in course of being constructed. 
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The original builders of Bun-na-Mairgo selected an interesting, and, no doubt, appropriate 
position, 'whetlier •we consider its natural attractions or luBtorioal associations. The district is 
now justly enough described as remote, hy -whiob. we simply understand that it is distant from 
any point at present remarkable for commercial activity or social importance. But it 
was not always thus. There was a time when this beautiful Glen, now so silent and re- 
tired, must have been familiarly known through the land as the scene of important events, 
as a centre, too, of social and religioTis attractions. The echo of its ancient life, although 
faint, because travelling down the stream of Time so far, is nevertheless, sufficiently distinct to 
arrest our attention. The remains that still exist along the whole length of Qleashesk, and on 
the adjoining hills, clearly testify to its character of old. To make this plain to the general 
reader, it may be neoessary to enter into a few details. 

Traditionary history states that a leader named Partholanus conducted a colony to these 
coasts from some Eastern land ; and the ancient legend describes his ships as approaching from 
the Orkneys and casting anchor in a bay belonging to that territory, afterwards known as 
Dalriada. This legend is curiously supported by another contained in the Binn Seanchus, to the 
effect that Brecain, the son of Partholan, was drowned in the channel between the main land and 
the island of Eathlin, when in the act of making his escape with fifty curraghs, out of Ere, 
from his fether.* Another important colony, known as Fir-bolgs, entered Ireland at this point, 
having first made their appearance according to Nennius, in the islands of Ara, Jura, and Bachra 
(Eathlin), and thence spread themselves over the adjoining coast of the mainland. 

Now, there exist certain remains in the immediate vicinity of Bun-na-Mairge, and at other 
places in Glensheak, of an antiquity evidently so remote as to induce us to connect them with 
those early colonists from the East. There are the eastern tombs and the eastern temples. In the 
townland called Oreinan, a little way up the glen, curious and most interesting discoveries were made 
a few years ago. From a hill-side on the Eastern bank of the river Shesk, the tenants in 
occupation had cut away peat eight feet in depth, and when afterwards preparing the surface 
thus cleared for cultivation, they came upon a mound, which, when dug into, was found to 
contain several urns, besides a number of receptacles, each about two feet square, containing 
small fragments of bones which had been partially burned previous to interment. These 
graves had been most carefully and substantially constructed of unhewn stones, and protected 
by large smooth slabs taken from the bed of the river. The urns were enclosed and protected 
in a similar manner. The latter are composed of a deep red coloured clay, and the workmanship, 
although in appearance very primitive and simple, is at the same time neatly ornamented. 

• Tho Dbtm Seanchus is a volnme originally compiled the remotest ajQtiquity. It is valuable also as a topography 
BO early as the sixth century, and is foirnd to embody a of Ireland, preserving, as it does, the earliest recorded 
vast nnmher of legends comiag down to that period from names of places. 
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They are each about four inches deep, aad fourteeu in. circumference. These remains -were 
found a few feet below the surface, but the mound containing them had been overgrown 
with peat, as already stated, to the depth of eight feet. A stone pillar also still remains. 
Previously to the cutting away of the bog, the point of this stone just appeared, but it 
now stands more than eight feet clear of the surface, and is known in the locality as Clough- 
virrha. Farther up the stream, but only distant a few perches from the sepulchral mound, 
are extensive remains of an erection, which consisted of a vast circle of stones, having a Cromleach 
in the centre. The stones composing this altar are very black and smooth, exhibiting traces, in one 
or two instances, resembling grooves. In the adjoining townland of Buncarhit there is a place which 
has been known from time immemorial, as Tom or Tarn, but the original cause of this name was only 
revealed in the Spring of this year, 1859. The tenant observed that one portion of a field, under the 
face of a high rock, had not been disturbed by any of his predecessors in possession of the farm. This 
circumstance excited his curiosity, and he forthwith commenced to dig. On getting about two 
feet below the surface he came upon soil which he described as being perfectly llaok, and very 
mft. As there was a large quantity of it, and as it appeared to him to be of a very rich nature, 
he determined to spread it over other portions of his farm, as top-dressing. On removing 
upwards of twenty cart loads, a neatly constructed pavement presented itself, in the centre of 
which was a large slab of reddish sandstone. On this centre stone stood an urn about a foot in 
depth and eighteen inches in circumference. It contained portions of charred bones, and had been 
placed in an inverted position on the slab. This tomb or Tarn was,-perhaps, the resting-place of 
a large number of bodies that had been slain in battle, or more probably, swept off by a 
plague. Such was frequently the fate of early colonists in Ireland, and the common grave was 
always afterwards known'as a tam-haght, among the ancient Irish.* 

Near the wall enclosiog the cemetery of Bun-na-Mairgs, stood a beautiful sepulchral mound, 
known as Bunrainey, which has been partially removed during the spring of the present year. 
It is not yet entirely demolished, and, perhaps, if the foundations were carefully excavated, 
some remains indicating its era and the precise object of its construction might be discovered. 
In the portion already removed, an implement of stone was found, resembling a hatchet. This 
relic is about ten inches in length. 

At a little distance eastward from this point, and nearer Fairhead, there existed, until very 
recently, certain curious architectural remains of Cyclopean dimensions, among which the ruins of 
at least two Cromlechs could easily be recognised. This spot is in the immediate vicinity of a 
cliff, which was supposed to have been untouched by human hand since the creation, but which 
was found to contain a cavern of a very extraordinary character. In 1770, whilst the miners in 
the Ballyoastle collieries were busy at work, they suddenly introduced themselves into a narrow 
' See O'Donovan's Trdnslation of the JnruUs cfdte Four Masters, vol. 1., page 9. 
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passage, which -was found to lead into this cayem. On entering the latter, they were astonished, 
naturally enough, to behold a complete gallery, supported by pillars, and branching into various 
chambers, forming, in short, an extensive mine, which had evidently been worked according to 
the most approved plan. "Who were the original miners, and when did they live ? There was 
little more than the echo in the old mine to answer. It is true, there lay the remains of their 
baskets and candles, which had been constructed differently from similar appliances of the present 
day, but they literally crumbled away on beiug touched, and before a conjecture could be formed 
as to the time or country of those who had used them. All traditions of them have utterly perished 
from the hills, a circumstance which proves, at least, the remoteness of the period in which they 
lived. The most probable conjecture that can be formed respecting them is, that they were early 
colonists, who must have had a somewhat advanced knowledge of the peaceful arts of life. If not 
Phcenioians (as has been supposed by the author of an interesting and able volume),* they were 
probably Tuatha De Danann, who appear to have been the most civilized of all the early colonists 
of Ireland. 

In this accumulation of curious and very ancient remains, we have probably traces of eastern 
colonists, or at least of the immediate descendants of snch, who must have occupied Qlenahesk, 
at a period so remote as to have no history beyond the merest shreds of legendary lore. The 
name of the townland (Qrdnam,) is evidently formed from Orian, the name under which the 
ancient Irish worshipped the sun. Wherever a temple for this worship existed, a ome has always 
been discovered at, or near the Cromlech, and in this instance there is no exception to the rule. 
The cave was discovered a few years ago, in a beautifully rounded hill between the temple and the 
river. It is entirely closed up, however, and the hill which is regarded as " gentle" is allowed to 
remain in pasture. The vault beneath gives forth no responses now, except that it continues 
to speak distinctly of its origin and the purpose of its construction. The earthen ums that have 
been dug up prove that the place, as in other instances, was funereal as well as devotional, a union 
which has been found to prevail throughout all ancient mysteries, so far as the initiated have ever 
ventured to reveal them. Where the Cromlech and sepulchral remains are found thus in close 
proximity, the former is supposed to have been used occasionaUy as an altar of oblation where 
saerifloes were offered to the names of deceased and deified leaders or chiefs. The stone pillar 
already noticed was originally raised to the memory of some such person. We omitted to mention 
that a rude sarcophagus was found beside this pillar, consisting of several large stones exactly fitted 
together. 

The several remains now mentioned are, undoubtedly, the most ancient existing in the glen, 
but there are others belonging to a later age, which speak no less distinctly of its local im- 
portance. 

* Hamilton's Letters on the Coast of Antrim. 
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In the bed of the stream near Bun-na-Mairge, was found in 1808, a curious mstrament of 
gold, the use of which has never, we believe, been satisfactorily explained. It is preserved in the 
coUeotion of the Eoyal Irish Academy. This relic was discovered near Brumahammond Bridge, 
the point at which the Shesk and the Cary rivers meet. It projected from the bank at a place 
from which the earth had been recently washed away by the current. It is a rod thirty-eight 
inches ia length, having a hook at each end. The rod consists of three distinct virgae 
closely twisted together, like a toasting-fork. Its measurement, including the hooks at the 
ends, is forty-two inches. It weighs upwards of twenty ounces. The workmanship, although 
very good, is entirely free from ornament.* In a field above the river, in the same townland 
(Drmnmeenie), a clasp of gold was found in 1858, by Alexander Simpson, for which he got the 
sum of £7, from a jeweEer. At Glenbank, farther south, a labourer found an ornament of gold 
about the same time, which was sold for him in London, by Bichard Davidson, Esq., M.P. In 
this townland are the remains of an ancient church, which Dr. Beeves thinks "is probably 
the ' Ecclesia de Druim-Indich,' which the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick states to have been founded 
by him in the region of Cathrigia (Carey), and to have been placed under the care of St. Enan."-t- 

The Annals of Ireland record a great battle which was fought at Ardagh, on the western side 
of the Glen. The following is the entry in the Annals in reference to the battle, at the year 1 095 : — 
"A great victory was gained at Ard-aohadh, by the Dal-Araidhe, over the Flidians, whereui were 
slain Lochlaian TJa CairUl, royal heir of IJlidia, and GiUa ChomhghaUl IJa Cairill, and a great 
host along with them." From the date of this disastrous battle, it is probable that the femily 
of O'CarroU began to decline in this district, although it stiU continued to hold a highly influential 
position until the close of the sixteenth century. There is still a cairn in Ard-achadh, 
"the high field," which may have been originally intended to mark the grave of Lochlainn 
ITa Cairill. This monument stands at a place called Aglmlech, "the field of the flagstone." 
Inuaediately below Ardagh, on the north-western slope of Knocklayd, are certain magnificent 
remains of what had once constituted princely abodes. They occur on both sides of the old 
road leading from Ardmoy to Ballycastle. Of these the principal are Cnoe-na-Keenie, on the 
left hand, and Cnoe-na-C»Uaeh, on the right. The former is now known simply as the Fort- 
It is very high, and from its position, must have been all but inaccessible. There is a cave 
in the centre, near the top, and a stone building once covered the summit of the mound. 
Cnoo-na-Cellach appears much larger from its h^her position on the slope of the mountain. 
The hiU on which it stands is clothed with natural forest. In the vale below there was a burying- 
ground, which is now, with the exception of a very small portion, under cultivation. These remains 
probably indicate the residences of the ITa CairiU in former times, and if so, they must have been 
originally constructed many centuries prior to the date of the battle above-mentioned. The only trace 

* See Sel/ast Magaaine, vol. i., page 100. f See Beeves' Eccl. Aittiq, ofDovm, Coimar, and Dromon. 

vol. VIII. B 
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now existing in the district of this once powerM family, is a tomb-stone, in the burying-grotmd 
of Eamoan. When the old church there was pulled down a few years since, this stone was 
discovered in the foundations. It had evidently formed only part of a magnificent tomb. The 
sculpture was elaborately and beautifully executed. There were three dates on the portion 
thus reooTered — the earliest 1580, and the latest 1620. There were also three names of O'Carrolls, 
one Bichard, and two "Williams. The names and dates were inscribed round the edges of the 
immense slab, whilst the family arms, together with emblems of death and immortality, 
occupied the centre.* In 1715, we find that a James O'CarroU rented the town, and town parks, 
of BaUycastle, from the Earl of Antrim, for the yearly sum of £23 8s. The name of widow 
O'CarroU appears in a list of the inhabitants of the town, in 1790. She was the relict of a Dr. 
0' Carroll who had resided there, and who was probably the last male representative in this district, 
of the Vi Cairill race. 

In BtUl later times, Glenshesk became celebrated as a principal scene of conflict between the 
O'Neills and Mao Donnells, and subsequently between the Mao Quillins and Mac Donnells. At 
Duncarbit, already mentioned, Shano CKeill inflicted a severe defeat on the Soots — so severe 
that the battle-field is still known aa Slaught, or the Slaughter. In the townland of Craigban, 
nearer the sea, the forces of Mac QiuUin met those of Mac Donnell in deadly strife, and succeeded 
for once in defeating them. The place of battle is called Agh-na-hmna. The decisive engage- 
ment between these powerful families was fought at Aura, a mountain at the head of the glen. 

Although, therefore, the position of Bun-na-Mairge may be remote now, it was certainly not 

so considered by its original builders. It stood in a district which is perhaps one of the 

most historical in Ireland, and was undoubtedly known as such at the time of the old 

monastery's foundation. We have gathered up hastily a few of the more obvious evidences of 

its former importance, although very many others might, and perhaps on some future occasion 

may, be specified. These remains, apparently so insignificant, are so many indices to the past : 

they constitute early annals of the district, and unfold, to a certain extent, the story of its 

inhabitants in the days of other years. 

Geo. Hux. 

• This interesting relic was carefoUy preserved by the yard. Latterly, hovever, it has disappeared, and there is 
Ber. ICr. Monsell, late rector of Bamoan, who had it reason to fear it may hare heen destroyed, 
cleaned and placed so as to be readily seen in the church- 



